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the month; (2) number of full time positions (average for the month); (3) serv- 
ice hours (or days) of (a) straight time actually worked, (b) overtime paid for 
at pro rata rates, (c) overtime paid for at punitive rates, (d) time paid for but not 
worked, and (e) total time paid for; and (4) compensation for (a) straight time 
paid for, (b) overtime paid for at pro rata rates, (c) overtime paid for at punitive 
rates, (d) time paid for but not worked, and (e) total. Form B for the train and 
engine service calls for the number of employees not only at the middle of the 
month but also on the 7th, the 22nd, and the 28th, and it omits the number of 
positions. It calls, broadly speaking, for similar information regarding service 
hours and compensation, and then asks for miles actually run and miles paid for 
but not run, and for the total number of trips for which not less than a minimum 
day was paid. 

The report leaves one with the impression that now the country is to get the 
facts regarding railroad employees and railroad labor. 

Lewis Meeiam 



Negro Migration during the War. By Emmett J. Scott. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1920. viii, 189 pp. (Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Preliminary Studies of the War, no. 16.) 

Some one, doubtless, in days ahead, will find it worth while to write an account 
of mobility of labor, geographical and occupational, during the war. Though 
he will perhaps trace no more extraordinary instance of international migration 
than the shipment of many thousands of coolies from Asia across Canada and 
the United States to Europe, he will hardly discover a more impressive case of 
internal migration than that of the negroes who moved northward in the United 
States. How many had a part in this movement cannot be said with precision; 
estimates and vague guesses added together give over 400,000. Their going 
had all the characteristics of a mass phenomenon, a herd movement, like all the 
great migrations of history. The rationality of the mass was put above individ- 
ual calculation. "Drivers and teamsters left their wagons standing in the street. 
Workers, returning home, scrambled aboard the trains for the North without 
notifying their employers or their families." The economic bait was the most 
powerful in its attraction, but the notion of deliverance was also present. Part 
of this had a deep religious cast: "The movement was called the 'exodus' from 
its suggestive resemblance to the flight of the Israelites from Egypt, The Promised 
Land, Crossing over Jordan (the Ohio River), and Beulah Land." In part the 
notion of deliverance was a specific reaction against the oppressive social and 
economic discriminations of the South. Just how important the latter factor 
was is made less clear in Mr. Scott's study — perhaps intentionally so — than we 
could wish. 

The author tells us a good deal about the sources of the migration, its course, 
how (as by letters and labor agents) the attraction was given an opportunity to 
act, what efforts, lawful and unlawful, were made to check the emigration, how 
it fared in different parts of the North, what gains were realized, where disillus- 
ionment came, how public opinion viewed the whole procedure, and what national 
remedies might avail. 
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As a study of the causes and course of emigration, at least its psychological 
phases, the volume has permanent value. Reading it, one is led to wish that 
studies of this sort were available for the great European migrations; but none 
of broad scope exists, I believe, except for Italy and Sweden, both of which are 
governmental. 

In the present book there is nothing noteworthy from a statistical point of 
view, and some portions are weak. The author, for instance, though realizing 
that the figures given for the dimensions of the recent movement are of uncer- 
tain value, is willing to reproduce uncritically precise figures for some earlier 
movements which can have rested on a no more certain basis. The bibliographi- 
cal scholarship is crude: footnotes, for example, refer to periodicals by volume, 
not stating authorship, which also is not stated in the text, and the items of the 
appended bibliography of books and periodicals are arranged on no discernible 
principle. A volume issued by the Division of Economics and History of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace ought to maintain a higher stand- 
ard in this respect. 

Robert F. Foebstek 



Methods and Results of Testing School Children. By Evelyn Dewey, Emily 
Child, and Beardsley Ruml. E. P. Dutton and Company: New York. 
1920. 170 pp. 

Before me are two published estimates of this book. Judging by these two 
comments only, one might infer that the book reviewed here is concerned with 
some such temperamental topic as relativity or the like. One estimate is given 
by Fowler D . Brooks, of Johns Hopkins University, and is taken from his doctor's 
dissertation: 

" Dewey, Child, and Ruml have carried out one of the most scientific experimental 
studies in educational psychology." 

The other estimate is by Walter S. Monroe, of the University of Illinois, and is 
quoted from the Journal of Educational Research. Among other somewhat more 
complimentary remarks, he says: 

" This book does not appear to be of major importance. The average school man will 
find little in it that is helpful." 

Both estimates are correct. From the point of view of the advanced student 
of technical mental measurement and mental statistics, the book is a model. 
It is in fact probable that the statistical refinements exceed the refinements in the 
original data. Although there are no original contributions in the way of tech- 
niques, with perhaps two minor exceptions, the whole investigation was conceived 
and executed in accordance with the highest traditions of psychological and 
statistical methodology. I read the book before I was invited to review it, 
and immediately placed it upon the list of reference readings for my students 
of mental measurement and statistics. But to the average school man the signifi- 
cant portions of the book are relatively valueless, primarly because they are 
incomprehensible. Final evaluation as to immediate utility of the investigation 



